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A New York Preacher Prophesies 
In the Community Church of New York, Dr. John 


Haynes Holmes recently preached a sermon on “Some 
Precious Things We Are Losing These Days.” Dr. Holmes 
is widely known as one of the most prophetic modern 
ministers of religion and he has long occupied one of the 
most liberal pulpits in the nation. The modern world and 
modern man, he said, are losing “outward substance and 
inward serenity, which seem to point to some great cata- 
clysm of civilization.” Dr. Holmes also noted “symptoms 
of a process of social degeneration . . . no less serious in 
character though far less sudden and dramatic in opera- 
tion.” 

We are losing manners, good will, moral principle, rev- 
erence, religion. “I think these things have gone, or are 
rapidly going, and I dread the consequences to the race.” 
The passing of good manners was probably connected 
with the “debauch of the great war.” There is much 
evidence that “at bottom this generation is coarse and 
rough, altogether uncouth. We push and shove, shout and 
hurrah, chew gum, wear preposterous clothing, and go 
rudely our own way.” 

Modern man is losing “good will to men.” We have 
long known about bad feeling between capital and labor 
but now we find workers hating one another, perhaps as 
cordially as they hate their employers. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opponents manifest much ill will and Mr. Roosevelt re- 
turns ill will to those who oppose him. If there is good 
will to men within the heart of man then he finds life 
worth living no matter what the vicissitudes and burdens, 
but good will “certainly seems to be withdrawn in this 
present age.” Instead of loving their enemies social groups 
today seem to be practicing mutual hatred. 

Modern man is losing “the integrity of the inner life.” 
Not only are individuals abandoning principles but so- 
called modern reform movements have likewise done so. 
Once a reform was a call to righteousness. It was an 
outward expression of inner integrity. But now modern 
reform movements often are only struggles for individual 
or group advantage. Within them we no longer hear 
discussions of what is right or wrong but rather of strat- 
egy. There is concern not about what is right but about 
what is effective, not about what is true but about what is 
practical. This is the new morality or the absence of 
morality “which has made reform today probably as ugly 
a thing as it once was beautiful.” 


Our loss of reverence and religion seems to be asso- 
ciated with the attainment by man of physical power. With 


power has come pride, with pride arrogance, with arro- 
gance the loss of humility, with the loss of humility the 
loss of reverence. “There was a time when men rever- 
enced life as the incarnation of a spiritual mystery they 
knew not of, and the progress of civilization was measured 
by the growth of regard and tenderness for life.” But 
now bombs are rained from the sky upon defenseless cities 
and men “prepare for the destruction of the world’s 
proudest and most beautiful cities in the next war... 
We care for nothing any more but power—except, of 
course, ourselves who wield the power to our own use 
and for our own advantage! We are out to possess this 
world though in the process we must destroy everything 
in it, and leave nothing but the dead, cold earth, to match 
the dead, cold moon. .. . 

“This loss of reverence is perhaps our deepest loss, 
if only because it is reverence, as sprung from humility, 
which lies at the heart of the other precious things which 
we have lost as well. What are manners, if not the 
grace of deference in the presence of our fellows whom 
we reverence, as we reverence ourselves, for the spirit 
that lies within? What is good will, but that ex- 
pression of love for all mankind dictated by reverence 
for its highest qualities as always latent even in its lowest 
deeds? What is principle if not that standard of 
integrity which we recognize and reverence within our- 
selves because we first recognize and reverence it within 
the universe? And what is reverence itself but the 
humility of the man who walks this earth as ever in the 
presence of the Mast High? Which brings me straight 
and sure to my final word—that what we are really losing 
this day is religion! Not religion in the crude sense of 
creeds and rituals, or even of churches. I will agree with 
you that the institutions and formalities of churches have 
done more to kill out religion than all the atheism and 
agnosticism of ages gone. But religion in the true sense 
of that life of the spirit which is all in all! . . . It is this 
which we have lost; it is this which we must regain, if 
our world is to be saved.” 

The full text of this sermon may be secured in pam- 
phlet form by sending ten cents to the Community Pulpit, 
350 W. 110th St., New York, N. Y. 


Governor Lehman’s Veto of the McNaboe Bill 


At the close of the 1938 session the New York State 
Legislature adopted the McNaboe bill to prevent persons 
“holding subversive doctrines from holding public posi- 
tions, civil service jobs or positions in schools throughout 
the state.” In its definition the bill included “any person 
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who prints, publishes or sells any paper or document 
advocating such doctrines or becomes a member of any 
organization ‘formed to teach or advocate the propriety 
of the doctrines of criminal anarchy or communism.’ ” 
Communism is defined as “the doctrine which advocates 
the destruction of the state by force and violence and the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat or the 
advocation of the suppression of free speech,” while crim- 
inal anarchy is a doctrine that “organized government 
shall be overthrown by force or violence.” (New York 


Times, March 20, 1938). 


Governor Lehman vetoed the bill. His veto message 
is so impressive a document that it is printed in full 
below: 

“Although I am unreservedly opposed to the principles 
of communism, I am vetoing this bill in the interest of 
safeguarding American democracy. 

“The bill would abridge freedom of speech, freedom 
of thought, freedom of the press and freedom of assembly. 
“These are inherent rights guaranteed by the constitu- 
tions of the state and nation to every citizen. 

“I am profoundly convinced that any statute which 
directly or indirectly limits opportunity for free public 
discussion undermines the very foundation of constitu- 
tional government. 

“Constitutional democracy must accept not only the 
mandate of the majority, but it must protect minorities 
against oppression by the majority. In all despotic states 
the first steps toward dictatorship have come through the 
curtailment or the denial of rights of some of their citizens 
under the alleged sanctions of the majority. 
“Democracies must depend for their strength upon a 
deep-seated and passionate devotion to liberty on the 
part of their citizens. 

“The threat to democracy lies, in my opinion, not so 
much in revolutionary change achieved by force or vio- 
lence. Its greatest danger comes through gradual inva- 
sion of constitutional rights with the acquiescence of an 
inert people ; through failure to discern that constitutional 
government cannot survive where the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution are not safeguarded even to those 
citizens with whose political and social views the ma- 
jority may not agree. 

“Were we of this great liberal state to approve this 
bill today we might readily find tomorrow that we had 
opened flood gates of oppressive legislation in the nation 
against religious, racial, labor and other minority groups. 

“This bill proposes to keep out of the civil service and 
the educational system of the state and of its municipali- 
ties persons who believe in communism. 

“The criminal statutes of New York and of the United 
States adequately protect the public interest against in- 
citements to violence and against subversive, seditious 
and unlawful activities. 

“The criminal statutes prescribe and dictate punishment 
for such actions. 

“Legislation such as this is no new phenomenon. In- 
deed, it is not novel in New York State. After the 
World War there existed a bitter feeling against Social- 
ists and radicals. Socialists elected as members of the 
Assembly were expelled from that chamber by their fel- 
lowmembers. And during the same session of the Legis- 
lature the so-called Lusk laws were passed. Governor 
Alfred E. Smith had the vision and the courage to dis- 
approve these bills. He said: 


“‘T prefer, however, to rest my disapproval of it not 


solely nor chiefly on that ground, but on the broader 
ground that in fundamental principle the bill is vicious. 
Its avowed purpose is to safeguard the institutions and 
traditions of the country. In effect, it strikes at the very 
foundation of one of the most cardinal institutions of our 
nation—the fundamental right of the people to enjoy full 
liberty in the domain of idea and speech.’ 

“Those bills were again passed the following year and 
signed by a new Governor who had recently been elected. 
During the summer and fall of 1922 Governor Smith in 
his campaign for re-election, gave assurance to the people 
that if re-elected he would repeal the Lusk laws and the 
people did re-elect him. 

“At the commencement of his new term of office he 
appended his signature to their repeal. He said in part 
at that time: 

“In signing these bills I firmly believe that I am 
vindicating the principle that, within the limits of the 
penal law, every citizen may speak and teach what he 
believes.’ 

“This bill would not curb communism. It would serve, 
in my opinion, only to stimulate its growth. History 
demonstrates conclusively that the imposition of unjust 
restrictions upon freedom of thought and freedom of 
expression ultimately defeats the ends sought by the 
sponsors of the restrictions. Society may be endangered 
as much by the excesses of its friends as by the violence 
of its enemies. 

“In the words of the late Justice Holmes: 

“*Those who won our independence believed that the 
final end of the state was to make men free to develop 
their faculties ; and that in its government the deliberative 
forces should prevail over the arbitrary. 

“*They knew that order cannot be secured merely 
through fear of punishment for its infraction; that it is 
hazardous to discourage thought, hope and imagination ; 
that fear breeds repression; that repression breeds hate ; 
that hate menaces stable government; that the path of 
safety lies in the opportunity to discuss freely supposed 
grievances and proposed remedies; and that the fitting 
remedy for evil counsels is good ones.’ 

“I abhor communism as I do fascism. Both constitute 
a threat to democratic government. They can be success- 
fully opposed and nullified only by a militant insistence 
on civic, religious and personal liberty as guaranteed by 
our form of government and as practiced by us in our 
daily lives. A denial of the rights of any of our citizens, 
whether that denial is of majority or minority inspiration, 


- weakens the entire fabric which protects us all. 


“In a recent case brought before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Chief Justice Hughes, speaking for 
a unanimous court, said: 

“The greater the importance of safeguarding the 
community from incitements to the overthrow of our 
institutions by force and violence, the more imperative is 
the need to preserve inviolate the constitutional right of 
free speech, free press and free assembly, in order to 
maintain the opportunity for free political discussion, to 
the end that government may be responsible to the will 
of the people and that changes, if desired, may be ob- 
tained by peaceful means. Therein lies the security of 
the republic, the very foundation of constitutional gov- 
ernment.’ 

“A demand for statutory enactment such as this can 
come only from a distrust of our democratic processes. 
I have no such distrust. 
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“My disapproval of this bill is based upon my faith in 
democracy. It is based upon my conception of the 
American form of government. Democracy means free- 
dom of the individual. Democracy bestows upon its 
citizens the guarantees and safeguards emblazoned in 
our bill of rights. 

“Those who would stimulate dictatorship can gain no 

ound if we adhere to the principle of exact equality 
to all and to the maintenance of freedom of conscience, 
of thought and of expression. 

“The late Justice Holmes wrote: 

“Tf there is any principle of the Constitution that 
more imperatively calls for attachment than any other, 
it is the principle of free thought—not free thought for 
those who agree with us, but freedom for the thought 
we hate.’ 

“Though, like the proponents of the bill, I hate the 
doctrines which they seek to combat through the passage 
of this legislation, I cannot, in good conscience, approve 
a bill which in my opinion weakens the ‘very foundation 
of constitutional government.’ 

“The bill is disapproved.” 


Trend of Strikes 1933-1937 


Strikes in the United States reached a low point (629 
involving 357,145 workers) in 1928. Although the number 
increased to 903 in 1929 fewer workers (230,463) were 
involved than in 1928. In 1930 the number of strikes 
(653) was only a little larger than in 1928 and the 
number of workers involved (158,114) reached the lowest 
point for the decade 1927-1937. In spite of the depres- 
sion, during 1931 and 1932 both the number of strikes 
(894 and 808 respectively) and the number of workers 
involved (279,299 and 242,826 respectively) increased 
over 1930. 

With the advent of the NRA in 1933, with the pick-up 
in business and with Section 7a of the Recovery Act 
making it unlawful for employers to hinder workers in 
their attempt to organize, the number of strikes (1,695) 
and the number of workers involved (1,168,272) in- 
creased greatly. Doubtless most of the strikes were for 
recognition of unions as well as for increases in wages as 
has always been the case since the upward swing of the 
labor movement began in 1933. Since 1933 the number of 
strikes has steadily risen—to 1,856 in 1934, 2,014 in 1935, 
2,172 in 1936, and 4,533 in 1937. However, the number 
of workers involved has not shown a steady trend. In 
1934 the number involved was 1,466,695; in 1935, 1,117,- 
213; in 1936, 788,648; and in 1937, 1,855,864. 

The monthly figures during 1937 indicate that the 
recession in business, as well as seasonal fluctuations, has 
had a very retarding effect on strikes. Starting out with 
172 strikes involving 108,697 workers in January, 1937, 
the high point was reached in May with 584 strikes 
involving 320,095 workers. Since then there has been a 
steady decline to 155 strikes involving 30,000 workers in 
December, the latest figures available. 

An analysis of the 278 labor disputes beginning in 
October, 1937, shows that 165 strikes were over union 
recognition and organization, 69 were over wages and 
hours and 44 were attributed to miscellaneous causes. 

The results from 342 strikes that ended in October, 
1937, show that of 230 strikes involving union recognition 
and organization 105 settlements brought substantial gains, 


1 Monthly Labor Review, February, 1938. 
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73 brought partial gains or compromises, and 50 yielded 
few or no gains. Of 68 strikes involving wages and hours 
the workers obtained substantial gains in 29 settlements, 
partial gains or compromises in 26 settlements, and few 
or no gains in 13 settlements. 


An analysis of the methods used to settle the 342 
strikes ending in October, 1937, shows that 142 were 
adjusted directly by representatives of the employers and 
the employes, 144 by government conciliators or labor 
boards, six by private conciliators or arbitrators, and 50 
were terminated without formal settlement. 


Thus the analysis indicates not only that union organi- 
zation and collective bargaining bring improved labor 
status but that, where the representatives of employers 
and employes are not successful in arriving at an adjust- 
ment, government action plays a constructive part in 
establishing industrial peace. Furthermore, as the law 
now stands there is every reason why employers and 
employes should establish relations enabling them to 
arrive at adjustments to their mutual satisfaction without 
the interference of government agencies. However, under 
an economic system subject to such wide fluctuations in 
business, the question is always present whether the par- 
ties to industrial disputes can be reasonable enough to 
settle their differences entirely by themselves. In case 
they fail the availability of government machinery for mak- 
ing peaceful adjustments is an advantage not only to the 
community but to the parties themselves. 

At the same time the prevalence of industrial conflict 
is a constant reminder that a spirit of cooperation and 
good will, resting on confidence in social justice and an 
acceptance of mutual rights and obligations, is far from 
being realized in our economic life. 


A Protestant Welfare Office 


A study of ways by which the social services of the 
Protestant churches of the city of Washington can be 
better organized and correlated and by which churches and 
social agencies may work together has been completed by 
a “cooperating committee” organized by the Washington 
Federation of Churches consisting of representative min- 
isters and laymen. The committee has published its report 
in pamphlet form available from the Federation at 1749 
N St., N. W., Washington, D. C. The report consists 
largely of recommendations to the Protestant churches 
and the social agencies of Washington looking toward 
“understanding and cooperation in behalf of the security 
of disadvantaged citizens and families of the District of 
Columbia and its environs.” The executive secretary of 
the committee was Rev. Worth M. Tippy, of New York, 
secretary emeritus of the Department of the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

Shortly after the committee began its work it “became 
involved in a critical unemployment situation” in the city. 
It helped to organize a public meeting of protest against 
decreased appropriations by the District and federal gov- 
ernments. It organized a plan of visitation in the homes 
“of the employable unemployed in order to discover actual 
living conditions in their families.” This visitation was 
undertaken by the Washington Federation and the Family 
Service Association working together. “A shocking 
amount of distress, unknown to the general body of citi- 
zens, was revealed.” Many cases of extreme need not being 
met by public and other charitable agencies were turned 
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over to the churches and they were able to meet the 
immediate needs of many families. 

As the work progressed the need for a continuing 
central Protestant agency became evident. It was there- 
fore decided to try to establish a “Protestant Welfare 
Office” and have it function in the Washington Federation 
of Churches. The Federation was not in position to 
finance a new department, but since the Community Chest 
was financing Catholic and Jewish social work it was 
asked to finance a minimum budget for a Protestant Wel- 
fare Office. The executive committee of the Community 
Chest agreed and called upon its “institutional members” 
for appropriations. The response of the agencies was 
cordial and generous and a budget was assured. The 
person selected as the director of the new department was 
Rev. John L. Mixon, a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, the Chicago Theological Seminary and the 
School of Social Service and Administration of the Uni- 
versity. 

The establishment of welfare councils or social service 
committees in local churches and the training of their 
volunteer members were recommended. Since June 1, 
1937, 40 churches have organized committees or councils 
that are cooperating with the central Protestant Welfare 
Office. These councils not only handle relief cases that 
are the responsibility of congregations and parishes but 
also become the point of contact with the established com- 
munity agencies. The cooperating committee has given 
primary place in its thinking and planning to a “larger 
use of churches by the [community] agencies as centers 
of spiritual influence.” It has brought to the fore “the 
value of churches to struggling families.” Another result 
of the entire effort has been that the Department of Social 
Welfare of the Washington Federation of Churches is 
being increasingly recognized as the official Protestant 
social work agency for the city and the Protestant churches 
as a group are now beginning to have a definite place in 
social work and community planning along with Catholic 
parishes and Jewish congregations. 


Limiting Hours of Work for Men 


All the states have laws regulating the hours of work 
for women and children but they have been slow in 
establishing regulations for men. However, during the 
past two years they have considerably extended regula- 
tion to additional classes of employment. Since INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE has readers in all the states the data given 
below may be of value. 

The constitutionality of laws limiting hours of labor 
as a valid exercise of the legislative power of states to 
protect the health and morals of citizens has been firmly 
established. However, the courts have viewed with un- 
certainty this type of legislation for men unless they 
agreed with its purposes. It has been upheld as applied 
to men in public employment, to work on public contracts, 
in private employments where public safety was directly 
affected, and in employments considered dangerous or 
unhealthy to workmen. 

In 1898 the Supreme Court upheld (Holden vs. Hardy, 
169 U. S. 366) the Utah eight-hour law for men working 
in mines and smelters and in 1917 it upheld (Bunting vs. 
Oregon, 243 U. S. 246) the Oregon 10-hour law applying 
to all workers in factories. However, eight-hour legisla- 
tion for men in general employment has not been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. 

In 1937 Pennsylvania limited the employment of men 


and women to 44 hours a week. The act also provides 
for an eight hour day and a 5% day week. It is not 
applicable to agricultural labor, domestic servants, or 
persons over 21 years of age earning $25 a week or 
more in executive positions or in professional work. North 
Carolina in 1937 limited the hours of men to 10 per day 
and 55 per week. However, there are numerous excep- 
tions and it is not applicable to those working for an 
employer having eight or fewer employes. In Utah an 
amendment to the Constitution was proposed authorizing 
the regulation of hours of men in factories. It will be 
voted on in the next election. Utah also amended its 
eight hour law for mines and smelters so that the eight 
hour period will be computed from the time the men 
leave the surface until they return. Colorado limited the 
hours of pharmacists so as not to exceed nine per day and 
108 hours in any two consecutive weeks. Washington 
passed a law providing that the hours of work of domestic 
servants shall not be more than 60 per week, a break 
in the prevalent exemption of agricultural and domestic 
labor from such limitation. In 1935 Puerto Rico limited 
the hours of men to eight per day in agriculture as well 
as in industrial and commercial enterprises. 

As of January 1, the following states have eight hour 
laws for men in mines and smelters: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. In Alaska a federal eight hour 
nant applies to underground workers on leased mineral 
ands. 

The following states have laws limiting the hours of 
railroad workers: Arizona (16 hours), Arkansas (8 
hours), California (16 hours), Colorado (16 hours), 
Connecticut (8 hours), Florida (13 hours), Indiana (16 
hours), Iowa (16 hours), Kansas (16 hours), Maryland 
(8 hours), Michigan (10 hours), Minnesota (16 hours), 
Montana (16 hours), Nebraska (16 hours), Nevada (16 
hours), New Mexico (16 hours), New York (16 hours), 
North Carolina (10 hours), North Dakota (16 hours), 
Oregon (14 hours), Pennsylvania (8 hours), Puerto 
Rico (12 hours), South Dakota (16 hours), Texas (16 
hours), Washington (16 hours), West Virginia (8 
hours), Wisconsin (16 hours). The United States limits 
train operative employes to 16 hours and establishes 
(Adamson Act, 1916) a basic eight hour day beyond 
which they are paid time and one-half for overtime. 

Many of the states above mentioned also limit the hours 
of men workers in electric light and power plants, in saw- 
mills, on electric railroads, where compressed air is used, 
and in the telephone and telegraph industry. 

The following states regulate the hours of men in 
manufacturing and mercantile establishments: Arizona 
(eight hours in laundries), California (nine hours in drug 
stores), Colorado (nine hours in drug stores), Georgia 
(10 hours in cotton and woolen mills), Maryland (10 
hours in cotton and woolen mills, tobacco warehouses), 
Mississippi (10 hours in factories, workshops and canner- 
ies), Montana (eight hours in sugar refineries and retail 
stores), New York (10 hours in brickyards), North Car- 
olina (10 hours in all employments), Oregon (10 hours 
in manufacturing, eight hours in sawmills and logging 
camps), Pennsylvania (eight hours in all employments) 
and South Carolina (10 hours in cotton and woolen mills). 

A perusal of these laws shows how detailed and tedious 
is the process of forging standards of well being through 
legislation. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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